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A LETTER, &. 


ONESIMUS, 


Hav ING lived to more 
than half a century, you will eaſily imagine, 
I cannot always think as you do, cither of 
the pleaſures, or of the diſappointments of 
young people. I muſt own, I am not ſur- 
priſed, when I hear that a young man is 
incautious, or when I am told, that extra- 
vagance has produced diſtreſs. But though 
it excited no wonder, to hear you were 
arreſted, and, for want of bail, impriſoned, 
I was not a little grieved at the treatment I 
met with yeſterday. Juft as I approached the 
priſon door, I was informed, you would not 
be ſeen by - Ap your acquaintance. But 
I will ſee hin) I replied. Tell him, my 
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name is EvsuLus. The meſſenger te- 
turned, and told me, you could not admit 
me not. Penſive, I walked back again to 
my own habitation, not offended, but trying 
to account for ſuch behaviour. 

What would you. have me imagine ? That 
you are offended with me, and were much 
diſpleaſed with my attempt to ſee you? This 
I cannot ſuppoſe. Other thoughts alarmed 
your mind, nor were they, in my opinion, 
much to your diſcredit, You have more 
than once rejected my counſel, and diſre- 
garded my reproofs ; you have followed your 
own inclinations, and, in ſome inſtances, 
you have been ruled by thoſe who were more 
defective than yourſelf, in the ceconomy of 
human life. The conſequences of ſuch im- 
prudence you have ſeverely felt, and you 
| wiſh, at preſent, to lament them unob- 
ſerved. 

I know your temper, and am convinced, 
it was ſhame, and not reſentment, that com- 
pelled you thus to repulſe your oldeſt acquain- 
tance. I dare ſay, as ſoon as my back was 
turned, your heart relented. You blamed 
yourſelf, and could hardly believe you had 
Gchaved ſo rudely. Vou called me your 
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father's friend, and thought me your own. 
You promiſed, if I would but return, you would 
frankly confeſs your fault, and convince me 
it was not the reſult of diſreſpect. I be- 
lieve it; and therefore write you this Letter. 
If it meets with your approbation, you 'may 
expect to ſee me ſoon. 

Your honored father was very much my 
friend, If I loved you leſs than I really do, 
my regard for his memory, would incline me 
to attempt any thing, probable to do you 
good, which is not inconſiſtent with the 
dictates of my own conſcience. Were your 
father living—but could you bear to ſee him 
where you are now detained, or endure his 
juſt and wiſe rebukes ? If parental wiſdom 
could have ſaved a favorite ſfon—T know it 
cannot but had that been poſſible, you 
muſt have lived in reputation, and would 
have added honor to your father's name. 
Come, think not, from a ſtroke: hke 
this, that I ſhall grow ſevere. My age and 
friendſhip may remove your fears. In run- 
ning over this Epiſtle, you may be now and 
then affected, but you will not find you are 
any where inſulted. —The lance of a friend 
is not the ſword cf an enemy. 
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1 have been young myſelf, and have not 
yet forgotten the follies of my youth. If I 
am any wiſer at fifty, than I was at fifteen, 
I know who has given me underſtanding, 
and believe that our wiſdom never appears to 
ſuch advantage, as when it is connected with 
goodneſs, and gilded with ſound compaſſion. 

Be not, if you can poſſibly prevent it, too 
euch dejected. Your part in life is not far 
advanced. The next ſcene may be fairer 
and better. On the theatre of this world, I 
have lived to ſee remarkable rotations. I 
have ſeen the poor rapidly enriched, and 
princes ſuddenly reduced to poverty. I have 
ſeen the raſh inſtructed, and men replete 
with worldly wiſdom, ruined by their own 
devices. I have ſeen young men, unpro- 
miſing as yourſelf, rife and rectify their con- 
duct, and ſo manage their future behaviour, 
that they have left the world, at laſt, benefited, 
upon the whole, by their example. What 
you have been, I muſt be allowed to know ; 
what you now are, it is not hard for me to 
gueſs; but, what I with to ſee you, in your 
future walks in life, induces me to write this 

Letter. 
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PLEASURE, you muſt own, has been 
your paſſionate purſuit. Nor will I vex you, 
on this all-engaging ſubject, with imprudent 
cenſure. All of us are lovers of pleaſure. 
Hypocrites may be ſhocked at this acknow- 
ledgment, and they who indulge affectation, 
may be offended with the conceſhon ; but 
the fact is certain, and it is open to improve- 
ment. 

Our firſt father's beſt abode, has properly 
been called, a bliſsful field.” It was fair to 
his eye, and rejoicing to his heart ; worthy 
of its Maker, and fit for the man who was 
inveſted with ſo much dominion. It is true, 
we have loſt our right to ſuch enjoyment ; 
and, indeed, we have but imperfe& notions 
of our original felicity. Yet we have inceſ- 
fant defires to be happy, and romantic withes 
to poſſeſs, in this world, uninterrupted ſatis- 
faction. Every man thinks of an Eden 
ſuited to his own taſte, and ſeeks to regain, 
if I may fo expreſs it, that paradiſe which 
His heart prefers: or, in other words, the 
wiſe, unwiſe, the ſordid, and the pure in 
heart, ardently ſigh for thoſe pleaſures which 
they-moſt eſteem, 
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I frankly own, without pleaſure my life 
would languiſh, and my beſt labors would be 
left undone. I am perſuaded, if men were 
quite wretched, they would be miſchievous, or 
mean. We may poflibly be patient, though 
ſeverely tried; we may be ſtill, when in- 
ſulted by ignorant and malicious people; we 
may be refigned, when we are juſtly chaſtiſed; 
we may, if God aſſiſts us, give an idol, or 
an Ifaac up; but to mere anguiſh, unrelieved 
by hope, no man is reconciled. Philoſophers 
cannot reach ſuch ſelf-abſtraftion. Preachers 
ſeldom indulge ſuch extravagance; and 
if Myſtics have boaſted of ſuch madneſs, it 
has been to their own reproach. Whatever 
vanity has prefumed to ſay, or pride to aſſert, 
this tafk has been found impoſfible: and that 
impoſſibility is, the hell of hell ! 

To drink of pleaſure, and to repeat the 
draught; to augment, ſecure, diverſify, or 
refine his bliſs, every man, in every age at- 
tempts. Either by force, by purchaſe, or 
by craft, every creature tries to renew and 
prolong his pleaſures. They may be changed, 
but a// that is pleaſing can never be renounced. 
Male and female, the learned and illiterate, 
| the 
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the rich and the impoveriſhed, the grave, the 
giddy, and the truly good, thirſt alike for 
pleaſure. What pleaſure is, they may, and 
will diſpute; but, in queſt of what is pleaſing, 
all of them, are ever-more engaged. | 
In this general purſuit, what ſtrange miſ- 
takes have moſt men made. They have 
been deceived by the artful, deluded by the 
fimple, and betrayed by themſelves. They 
have ſometimes been quick to diſcern the 
errors of others, to cenſure their miſconduct, 
and to moralize on their miſtakes: but, while 
they were thus buſted with their failings, they 
expoſed their own. Nor were ſuch cenſors 
ever ſpared. Surrounding critics payed back 
their cenſures, and held up, well pleaſed, their 


own miſtakes to public reprehenſion. Thus 


blame produces blame, and reproof excites 


reproof ; but reformation, by ſuch impru- 
dence, cannot be expected. Such are our 
times; ſuch were the times before us ; and, 
generations yet to come, will not perhaps, at 
large, be much the wiſer. 

In ſearch of pleaſure, ſuited to your own 


taſte, you have wandered far and wide. 


Where Solomon himſelf could not ſucceed, 
you choſe to think, you could enſure ſucceſs. 
B You 


when they flee away, thoſe keen ſe 
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You dreamed that bliſs untouched, and that 
joys unblown, would meet you in your walks, 
You thought, that vice and pleaſure, vanity 
and happineſs, were by ſecret ties allied; 
but preſumed, you could-untie the gordian 
knot. Vou have made the trial, and have 
found, that the perſonal experiments of un- 
believers, are the progeny of vanity, and yield 
them little elſe than deſerved l and 
inceſſant vexation. 

do not mean to ſay, there are no o pleaſures 
in an evil courſe of action. Were this the 
fact, temptation would loſe half its force, and 
chriſtian virtues more than half their praiſe. 
Still, the pleaſures of ſin are but for the ſea- 
ſon. They have their fixed, their ſhort, 
uncertain limits. While thoſe polluted plea- 
ſures laſt, the underſtanding ſlumbers; and 


tions 
which make the guilty bee 
thoughts which fill the mind with fear, and 
the heart with horror, are in vain reſiſted. 
Of all this, the word of God aſſures us; and 
we have, from innumerable confeſſors, more 
abundant confirmation of ſuch miſcry than 
the humane could with. 
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Yet, I do not mean to aſſert, that every 
thing which is not moral in our behaviour, 
muſt be vicious. This would be carrying 
the matter much too far. For undoubtedly, 
God grants us many pleaſures, not in them- 
ſelves religious, nor moral, which, were they 
all withdrawn, we ſhould ſoon become a 
burden to ourſelves, and a nuiſance to them 
that wait upon us. I now allude to thoſe 
pleaſures, which are inſeparably connected 
with a temperate uſe of food and raiment, with 
the active ſcenes of buſineſs, and with the 
grateful hours of reſt. Nor are thoſe amuſe- 
ments to be excluded, which are requiſite to 
health. He is not the wiſeſt man, who 
would, in ſome mental 4a/:oon, or fancy, of 
his own forming, mount up, at once, and 
gladly ſoar beyond our comprehenſion. Nor 
is he the moſt prudent, or the moſt faithful 
friend, who ſcorns to ſtoop from idle ſpecu- 
lations, and who thinks himſelf degraded by 
the common concerns of life. 

What I have now conceded, will open the 
mouths of ſome who have more gravity than 
goodneſs; but ſuch perſons are not yet, 
of your acquaintance. If they were, it 
would ill become me, to fuppreſs what is 
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true, 1 may be beneficial, for fear of 
offending thoſe gentlemen; or becauſe what 
I have ſaid, may poſſibly, be abuſed. How- 
ever, to ſuch conceſſions, it becomes me to 
add, (and I make the addition with great 
ſincerity,) that of all the pleaſures which 
have fallen under my notice, I have met 
with none, equal to the pleaſures of unaffected 
piety. 

You will be told, they only talk in this 
manner, who are addicted to devotion. But 
is there any force in this objection? For, if 
devotion may be connected with knowledge ; 
if it may be the conſequence of conviction ; 
if it may be confined to thoſe duties which 
God himſelf has appointed ; they who are 
thus devoted to Him, may bid defiance to 
reproach. Whom can we admire, without 
being devoted, in ſome reſpect, to his plea- 
ſure? Whom do we cordially obey, that we 
cannot love? or whom do we love, and are 
reluctant to ſerve? If God, then, were the 
object of our admiration, ſhould we not ſhew 
forth his praiſe, and endeavour, upon all 
occaſions, to be devoted. to his pleaſure ? 

In common, men of taſte, who enter into 
the ſpirit of their profeſſion, what ever it 
. * r 
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may be, are not, upon that account, ſuppoſed 
to be deſtitute of underſtanding. Muſt they 
who profeſs to fear the Almighty, be alone 
excepted? Whatever may be your opinion, 
I will venture to aſſert, that as true devotion 
is properly regarded, ſuperſtition and infidelity 
will be held in contempt, human happineſs 
will be much advanced, and every event in 
life, beſt of all improved. 

You ſee, Onzs1Mus, on what my hope 
of your converſion reſts. Love is only 
vincible by love. You have loved ſtrangers; 
and after them you will go, unleſs you are 
brought to love your friends. You have 
loved the world, and it you will obey, unleſs 
you ſhould really become a lover of God. 
Miſery may iſſue in madneſs, but miſery 
will not effect your reformation. You have, 
indeed, much to lament, and not a little to 
renounce. But, while you remain unhappy, 
and unrelieved from your tormenting appre- 
henſions, you cannot be holy. While you 
are not pleaſed with God, you cannot pleaſe 
him; and till you are pleaſed with his 
character, you never will enjoy your own. 
Fear of penal puniſhment makes no man 
pious. It may reſtrain us from external 
Crimes, 
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crimes, but it never eradicates- the love of 
fin. How ſhould it, ſince all the horrors of 
hell have not produced a fingle inſtance of 
acceptable repentance. Be not deceived ; in 
hearts like ours, what they love beſt, ever 
did rule us, and muſt for ever reign. Can 
this be ſhame, or ſorrow, pain, or perpetual 
Teproach ? 

As I hear you have, though in priſon, a 
ſeparate apartment to yourſelf, and am told, 
that neither your property, nor your credit, 
are quite exhauſted; in ſuch a fituation, 
ſerious reflection muſt be ſeaſonable. Indulge 
it. Review your recent labours; ſum up 
the coſt; and carefully inſpect what is the 
fruit of that expence. 

This is certain, you have made thoſe 
facrifices to inherit folly, which are never 
required, in order to poſſeſs that wiſdom 
which is from above. Were you note willing 
to ſeek it, you need not defpair. It is to 
be had without money, and without price. 
All you need renounce for that, is called 4% 
and dung. But this, ſordid as it is, you will 
not reſign, till you believe. Without faith, 
we cannot be victorious; and, till we receive 
that truth which cheers the wounded con- 
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ſcience, we are not willing to take up our 
croſs, or to venture much in the cauſe of 
chriſtianity. 

But what, you will ſay, „Where is the 
mighty cro/s in renouncing Loss AND DUNG?” 
Little as this may ſeem to you, it will not 
be found a trifle in the hours of trial. When 
you are better inſtructed, you will find, all 
that is /enſa/, and all that the fleſh calls fair, 
are in theſe uncourtly terms, fully compre- 
hended. | 

Of ſenſual ſatisfaction, you have done your 
beſt to enjoy your ſhare, as ſoon as poſſible. 
Though often diſappointed, ſteady to your 
purpoſe, you till perſiſted ; and conceived 
your next trial, would be more ſucceſsful 
than the former. In this purſuit, what 
dreams, what dotage, what deceptions, have 
you been willing to indulge! Like ſome 
pretended Chemiſt, you have ſought for Gold 
where men of common ſenſe will never ſeek it; 
and, with all the temerity of the unſuſpicious, 
have given current caſh for ut-pian poſſeſſions. 
You have rambled on from ſcheme to ſcheme, 
living at your uſual rate, till legal interpoſition 
has roughly checked your unwiſe proceedings. 
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Of what ſeems air to fleſh, or is defended 
by the carnal, when they, elate with pride, 
aſpire to religious reputation, I mall ſay but 
little; for this has not been your ambition. 
Yet, of this worſt of tempers, ſtill beware. 
Since, if you ſhould quit that current of 
corruption, in Which, you have waded long 
enough to be weary, only to land upon ſome 
ſelf-righteous ſhore, you will then be as diſtant 
from the Kingdom of God, as 1 you were 
the jeſt of mere moral men, or the ſcorn, 
of them who truſt in themſelves, and deſpiſe 
others. 

Should you indulge the reflections which I 
have recommended, what, when thus en- 
gaged, you may review, or be afraid to ſec, 
I cannot predict. But this I know, when 
ever I l to reckon up your loſſes, my 
heart is much affected. Nor can I with ic 
was leſs concerned: for loſs of time, of 
property, and peace; of the reſpect you had 
gained, of the beſt means of inſtruction, and 
of opportunities of doing good; ſurely, ſuch 
loſſes as theſe, are too conſiderable for 
friend to weigh and not to fecl. 

The loſs of property indeed, may feem 
to you, a vulgar, or at lcaſt, a trifling con- 
ſideration. 
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fideration. © You are yet young, unmarried, 
« and in health. You have no ambition to 
« be rich, and are not afraid of being poor. 
« You ſtill have your expectations; and, if 
vou had not, you have ſenſe enough to 
« procure a living.” —So, I am told, you 
talk of temporal affairs. But you err, not 
knowing the nature of life, nor the 4 
tions of men. 

Riches, it is true, are not eſſential to 
happineſs; and, if riches muſt be obtained 
unjuſtly, they are not worth our notice. 
When the loſs of virtue is the price of wealth, 
it is the vicious alone that make the purchaſe. 
But, to be in debt, is to be in bongage: 
He that owes money to ſtrangers, neighbours, 
or friends, not only detains what is their 


due, but what is, above moſt things, their. 


delight. Their real, or imaginary wants, 
urge them to demand the mammon on which 
their hearts are ſet. Whether they firſt 
obtained it by labor, by donation, or by 
arts that were unfair, they cannot give it up. 
The debtor, therefore, is interrogated and 
dunned. If he is unwilling, or unable, to 
give his creditors ſatisfaction, writs and re- 
proaches cannot be prevented. Abroad, he 
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is inſulted, and, even in his own houſe, he 
is in jeopardy. Seldom is he ſuffered to live 
in quiet; never can he hve in reputation. 
He 1s ſtung with charges, which he cannot 
confute, and tempted to mac Thoſe promiſcs, 
which he knows he is unable to perform. — 
The beggar, who is out of debt, is a hap- 
pier man than he who is expoſed to fuch 
treatment, and to ſuch temptation | 
Many of our pleaſures become the ſtronger, 
and: are, better enjoyed, by contraſting the 
paſt and preſent ſcenes of life, upon the ap- 
proach of any agreeable change. It is in hope 
of ſuch a change, that I am willing to think 
the longer of your late perplexities. 

Unhappy youth ! what troubles have at- 
tended your irregular purſuf Wide and 
far have ſtrange ſuſpicions | 7 he abroad; 
groundleſs as air, yet like it, unconfined. 
Sometimes, they have been too thin for 
ſeizure, and too looſe to be diſtinct; but, in 
number, they have been ſo many, and, upon 
ſome occaſions, ſo groſs, that they muſt have 
given you great vexation. All this is common, 
when the faults of young men are diſcuſſed, 
and where general cenſure cannot be avoided. 
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In your caſe, what idle, and ſometimes, 
what cruel rumours have been multiplied and 
fed. The thoughtleſs wondered at the tales 
they heard, and lent them wings to fly about. 
Hypocrites, in their uſual manner, ſeemed 
much affected. They, if we may believe 
them, pitied your tender years, and, were 
ſhocked to perceive the world grew worſe 
and worſe. Your beſt friends were expoſed, 
on your account, to licentious tongues, and 
charged with being partial, when they tried 
to ſoften interaperate reſentment. What 
was felt when ſuch reſentments rained down 
upon you daily, or what you may again 
feel upon reflection, confeſs to God; but 
keep your own ſecrets from tatlers, and 
triflers ; nor ever expoſe to them, the ſorrows 
of your heart. They will not underſtand 
you : but their incautious comments, and 
abſurd remarks, will add to your uneaſfinels, 
without contributing to your inſtruction. 
How often, Ongs1Mus, have your ſteps 
been watched by thoſe eyes which ſee much, 
and by thoſe perſons, who add to ſight, their 
own imaginations, The eyes of the jealous 
have been upon you ; and, by the mean 
fraternity of informers, you have been ſur. 
C 2 rounded, 
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rounded. - Thoſe faults, undoubtedly they 
ſaw, which it cannot be my duty to diminiſh; 
but, they delighted to magnify your youthful 
follies, and to paſs from actions to motives. 
They inferred from particular, general cor- 
ruption ; and treated your ſlighteſt miſconduct 
with malignant contempt. While rey were 
thus employed, (ſuch are the varied tempers 
of men,) others envied your occaſional ſuc- 
ceſs, and became your rivals for a harlot's 
ſmile. 

Under theſe attacks, you have often found 
how vain it is to argue with the whirlwind _ 
of paſſion, or, in a caſe like yours, to com- 
plain of illiberal abuſe. You have found, 
that men are formidable to men; and that 
thoſe who are moſt imprudent, are ſome- 
times of all men the moſt impotent. You 
have reaſon to believe, that he wh lives at 
random, lives at hazard; and that, where 
prudence i is deſpiſed, and i integrity is wanting, 
diſtreſs muſt be felt, and diſgrace may be 
expected. | 
If ever you cluded the eyes of the jealous ; 
if ever you evaded the vigilance of your in- 
formers, ' or, paſſed unnoticed, by your rivals, 
to illicit pleaſures ; ; if ever you eſcaped not 


only 
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only their - obſervation, but outwitted 'alfo 
thoſe worthy men, who watched you when 
they could, on the beſt of motives ; you are, 
I hope, convinced, that all things are naked, 
and opened, to the eyes of him with whom 
we have to do. 

Should ſuch thoughts appear alarming, 
bear, with patience, the piercing rays of 
truth. It is much better to endure their 
keen vibrations, than to flatter yourſelf in 
your own eyes, till your iniquity be found 
hat ful. Such knowledge may be painful, 
but ignorance of that which is ſo important 
to be underſtood, muſt be pernicious. Admit 
then, what you are utterly unable to deny, 
and beg to be convinced, that where fin has 
ſo much abounded, grace yet may more 
abound. 

But hitherto, I fear, you have ſeldom 
prayed for ſuch favor. We cannot, however, 
have communion with the God of truth, while 
we are reluctant to confider our own ways, 
juſt as we have reaſon to ſuppoſe they appear 
to him. Think therefore, ſeriouſly think, 
what has been tranſacted in thoſe crooked 
paths, in which, againſt every remonſtrance, 
you were reſolved to walk. 
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What needleſs affronts have you provoked ? 
What mean ſubmiſſions have you been com- 
pelled to make? At other times, what 
guſts of anger have ſhocked your whole 
frame? But, what have you gained, by all 
your arts, or by all your, agitations? Grief 
and ſhame! The former, though an un- 
welcome gueſt, is your conſtant viſitor ; the 
latter, though more irkſome till, claims 
your acquaintance ; and my late intended 
viſit ſufficiently proves, that you and ſhame 
are become familiar. 

If, to ſoothe your ſorrows, you imagine, 
you are pitied by many, you are under a miſ- 
take. Alas! how few know what you feel ; 
and, believe me, fewer care, © It is good 

* enough for him. He brought it on him- 
é ſelf. , It was his own choice. He deſerves 
« to ſuffer.” Such is the uncivil and 
unfeeling language that commonly prevails : 
and, if ſome are more polite, they are not 
leſs ſevere. But had you more of wordy 
compaſſion than has been permitted, ſuch 
unſubſtantial kindneſs, would ill ſupply your 
wants, nor could it remove your fears. 

Of theſe things, I would not have faid ſo 
much, were I not in hope, ere long, to 

contraſt 
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contraſt them with your deliverance. May 
that wiſhed for period quickly come! May 
you ſpeedily renounce your former converſa- 
tion, and feel yourſelf renewed in the very 
ſpirit of your mind R 

I could almoſt fancy I ſee you in that 
happy ſituation ; that I ſee you, virtuous, 
without being vain, and humble, without 
being mean. In my imagination, when the 
morning comes, you wake to wiſdom, and 
to the proper buſineſs of the day; having 
ſought divine aſſiſtance, you manage your 
affairs with ſagacity; unſuſpicious you leave 
your habitation, on every proper call, and 
unſuſpected to your houſe return; and, after 
being welcomed in your walks, by men of 
real worth, you there find that domeſtic bliſs, 
which neither the profits of your calling, nor 
the civilities of friendſhip, are able to.exceed. 
If what I thus anticipate, ſhould, in reality, 
be obſerved by me, none but yourſelf, will 
more enjoy the pleafing change. 

But, in this world, all human bliſs has 
ſome alloy. Converſion does not exempt 
the converted from conflict ; for, the faith 
and patience of every convert muſt be tried. 
Nor can the beſt of men always know why 

their 
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their ſevereſt trials or temptations come; nor 
are they able always to conclude, that what 
they here ſuffer, is conſiſtent with their fu- 
ture ſafety. In ſuch painful moments, it 
becomes them to pray for relief; becauſe, 
when they have done their utmoſt, it is 
God alone, who giveth them the victory. 

In the kingdom of God, there is more of 
myſtery, than men who plume themſelves 
upon their own penetration, are able to ad- 
mire. In that kingdom, To him that over- 
cometh, the 'greateſt promiſes are made ; not 
as a debt, but to animate to vigorous exertions; 
and that he who aſpires to conqueſt, may 
neither faint, nor ever fight with carnal 
weapons. Without the word of promiſe, 
he could have no hope ; but without hope, 
no man enters into any danger with diſ- 
cretion. | 

Hope of a ſplendid triumph, or, of an 

| ovation, led the Roman legions to fight thoſe | 
battles, and to beſiege thoſe forts, which, 
without it, had not been undertaken. From 
Romulus, their firſt king, to the uſurpation 
of JuLius Cæs AR, ſuch hope inflamed their 
valor, and made way for thoſe conqueſts 
which have been ſo much admired. Chriſ- 
tians, 
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tians, as well as pagans, are animated by 
hope. But their hope is as much ſuperior 
to that which Cz=sar himſelf enjoyed, as 
the chriſtian religion is ſuperior to pagan 
ſuperſtition. Till CæsAR conquered, he 
could not expect to triumph : but every chriſ- 
tian begins to triumph, not when he con- 
quers, but when he feels himielf ſubdued, 
You will think this a crude aſſertion; yet it 
is worth your notice; for, if a believer 
triumphs when he is ſubdued, 'it is not be- 
cauſe he is conquered to his diſgrace, but 
becauſe he is converted to Jeſus Chriſt. His 
ſubmiſſion is the reſult of that conviction 
which his mind approves, and his ſubjec- 

tion only that which his heart admires. 
Thus overcome, he aſpires to conqueſt: 
but his conflict is as uncommon as his call. 
He does not, as converted, covet his neigh- 
bour's wife, nor his man ſervant, nor his maid 
| ſervant, nor his ox, nor his aſs, nor any 
thing that is his neighbour's, He does not 
with to lay cities waſte, to deſtroy towns, or 
to depopulate the meaneſt village. Quite the 
contrary; his firſt concern is not to be over- 
come with evil; his next is to overcome 
evil with good; and, whatever he may meet 
D with 
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with, he is reſolved not to do evil that good 
may come. Thus acting, he keeps his final 
triumph in view; but when he thinks on 
that triumphant fate, (for it is not the 
triumph of a day,) he cannot, by any ſtretch 
of thought, determine whether his joy, or 
his humility, will be moſt abundant. 

Compared with ſuch felicity, what has 
CxsAR enjoyed? Compared with ſuch a 
courſe of action, what has even CASAR 
done? The tablet of fame has received 
thoſe names which muſt be eraſed ; but the 
names which are written in the book of /ife 
are everlaſting ! 

Of your own conduct and triumphs, you 
cannot boaſt. It has been your lot to be 
early, and greatly diſappointed ; but it is 
from thoſe obſtructions which you could 
neither foreſee nor ayoid, that I am led to 
hope you will reflect on your paſt miſconduct, 
and not be unwilling to receive inſtruction. 

While you were intent on pleaſures ſuited 
to your taſte, tis faid, thoſe abandoned 
females, whoſe buſineſs it is to watch ſor 
young men void of underſtanding, diſcerned 
you among the croud, and ſought with 
eagerneſs, your approbation; Of ſuch de- 

| ceivers, 
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ceivers, tell me, if you' dare, what is now 
your fixed opinion. To love them,” (thus 


you have reaſon to reply,) © is to be miſerable. 
« It is to love their follies, vindicate their 
« vices, eſpouſe their quarrels, and to ap- 
* plaud their vanity. It is to admire what 
« they admire; to laugh and ſtorm, ſtay. 
« within and run about, juſt as their whims, 
« or worſt of diſpoſitions may direct.“ 

But who, that loves himſelf, would ſubmit, 
for a ſingle day, to ſuch inglorious thraldom ? 
What man of ſpirit, or what man of ſenſe, 
would ever ſigh for ſuch diſgrace? The 
common cares of life, compared with ſuch 
captivity, are light; and the more than 
common vexations of humanity, ballanced 
with ſuch a burden, muſt be accounted eaſy, 
The man who is fettered by ſuch attach- 
ments, ſeldom aipires to virtuous conduct; 
and if, in ſome thoughtful moment, he feels 
an inclination to laudable purſuits, his cruel, 
ſhameful, and pernicious yoke, (even while 
he boaſts of being free,) drags him down to 
folly, and makes his feeble efforts vain. 
Concupiſcence at length, becomes habitual ; 


devours his time, and life itſelf conſumes ! 
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Examples of perſons in ſuch immoral 
bondage, are, every where, too numerous ; 
yet, by incautious youth, they are either 
overlooked, or ſeen to no advantage. They 
ſtill continue to cheriſh abſurd affection, on 
which, to make their folly leſs offenſive, they 
beſtow. empty, but high-ſounding names. 
They ſee but little of that dangerous courſe 
which is before them, but run on, till ruin 
ſtares them in the face; and when it ap- 
proaches, there are but few who retreat in 
ſafety. 

A French author has, (if my memory 
may be truſted,) compared theſe raſh ad- 
venturers, to a young unſkilful novice, who 
gallops madly to the chace, reſolved to hunt 
with ſome neighboring '{quire. Through fields, 
and lanes, and brakes, he rides, ſcorning 
precaution. His heart beats high, and fame, 
and pleaſure, riot in his thoughts. But ſoon 
the ſcene is changed: An unexpected ditch 
intercepts his ill- judged rout ; the game leaps 
over; his companions follow; and he muſt 
croſs it, or return. He ſtares aſtoniſhed at 
their courage, and trembles to make for him- 
ſelf ſo great a venture. Stung with their 
ſmiles, and unable to endure their reproaches, 


he 
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he raſhly tries to paſs the trench, and meets 
at once, both miſery and ſhame. 

We cannot act without motive; but the 
motives by which many are frequently ſe- 
duced, are their reproach. Some favorite 
object captivates their attention, and exacts 
much more than they imagined. They 
never meant to ſwear prophanely, to rob 
their relations, or give to any the lie direct; 
much leſs to murder; but obligations un- 
foreſeen, (or what was falſely called an ob- 
ligation) puſhed them on from crime to 
crime, till at the fouleſt they could hardly 
bluſh. The fate of Herod is a caſe in 
point. To pleaſe a woman, vicious as ſhe 
was vain, he beheaded. John. Nor is Herod 
the only man who has committed murder, 
to preſerve diſreputable reputation. 

Of female arts, and of the miſchiefs that 
abandoned women introduce, I have ſaid the 
more, becauſe, I am credibly informed, you 
have been much injured by their wiles. I 
hear too, that in ſuch ſociety, you have 
learned to jeſt of matrimony. This is no un- 
common conſequence; for, where ſuch com- 
panions can enchant, a modeſt woman has 
but little power to pleaſe. But though mar- 


riage 
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riage is too honorable for rakes and jilts to 


admire, and too ſerious for the abandoned 
to approve, remember, it was appointed by 
the Almighty, and is by him, in every age 
enjoined. Before the fall, and under every 
diſpenſation to the preſent, marriage has been 
the medium of civil reputation: nor is it 
leſs ſo now, than in the age of Noah, or 
in the day of Moſes. Marriage, when it is 
wiſely contracted, is the moſt reſpectable, ſafe, 
and pleaſing union, poſſible to be formed in 
domeſtic life. What is thus ſanctioned, and 
by the experience of all ages, found to be 
beneficial to mankind, ſhall we reject, be- 
cauſe ſome have married merely on prudential 
motives, without affection, or becauſe others 
have ruſhed together with carnal fondneſs, 
deſtitute of common prudence? God forbid. 

Before I conclude, as I think your chief 
miſtakes have originated from your late in- 
attention to the word of God and prayer, let 
me intreat you again to regard thoſe important 
duties. 

When I was younger than you are now, 
upon the nature, and expediency of prayer, 


a good old man gave me the beſt advice. 


You muſt pray, Sir, ſaid he, as well as read. 
| Pray 


5 
Pray as you can, in your own words, with- 
out a form of prayer, and without affectation. 
God will not be angry with you to make 
the attempt. He knows you cannot be 


preſerved from error, nor be exempt from 


vice, but by his aſſiſtance. 


He who ſaid this, was upwards of ſeventy. 
I was about ſeventeen. His age, and his office, 


(for he was a preacher of righteouſneſs,) my 


notion of his general character, and the good 


will which he manifeſted upon this occaſion, 


were followed with a pleaſing effect. What he 
recommended was that evening regarded ; 
and it has not been forgotten to this hour. 
For ſuch a hint you will not expe& an 
apology. May God command his bleſſing 


on it, and on whatever I have written that 
is worth your notice ! 


I am, 


Affectionately Your's, 


EUBULUS. 
Windmill Street, 


Tottenham Court Road, 
Fuly 19, 1791, 
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